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OUR INTERNATIONAL 
. OBLIGATIONS? 


HE honour of delivering the address to-day at the 
Decennial Anniversary of the Rice Institute is one 


which I greatly appreciate, and I wish to express my 


felicitations to the President, the Board of Trustees, the 
Faculty, and the graduates and undergraduates of the 
Institute upon the completion of the ten crowded years 
of rapid and substantial progress. The organization of 
the machinery of such an institution, the overcoming of 
initial difficulties, securing a faculty adequate to its tasks, 
establishing high standards of scholarship, and creating 
a spirit of unity and loyalty in the undergraduate body— _ 
this has not been an easy task; but with the concerted 
effort of all who have come to love the name of the Rice 
Institute you have succeeded in making a name and a 
place for your college among the educational institutions 
of our country, and have shown to the world the fruits 
not only of promise but also of achievement. 

It is very gratifying to us all at Princeton that our uni- 
versity is represented in this notable development through 
your President, Edgar O. Lovett. We are very proud 
of the fact that in the early history of Princeton many 
of our graduates established schools and colleges in the 


1A Decennial Address in commemoration of the completion of the first 
ten years of the Rice Institute as an educational institution, delivered by 


John Grier Hibben, President of Princeton University, in the City Auditorium 
of Houston on Thanksgiving Day, November 30, 1922, at 10:30 o’clock. 
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South, through North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgina ; 
and Tennessee. And now in these latter days we are con- 
tinuing the old tradition in sending you from our faculty 
your first president. We feel that he took a bit of 
Princeton with him and we rejoice that the labors of our _ 
colleague here have been crowned with such signal success. 

Princeton is also represented in the Institute by Pro- 
fessor Stockton Axson. While recognizing the serious | 
loss to Princeton in the withdrawal of these two members — 
of the Faculty we are generously glad that Rice Institute 
in such a marked manner has benefitted by it. 

It is a matter of much interest to me also that the 
representative citizens of Houston have united with you | 
in this common celebration, indicating that the Rice Insti- 
tute has become an integral part of this great community, 
and this in itself is a symbol of the enriching influence © 
which the Institute exerts and will exert throughout this 
city, the state, and the nation. Moreover, I recognize 
the fact that we meet to-day on our national holiday, a 
time set. aside by immemorial custom to express our grati- 
tude and praise to the Giver of every good and perfect 
gift for our national blessing and prosperity. 

It is my intention, however, not to recount our manifold 
blessings, but rather to consider our obligations, in our 
national life as well as in that of the individual. We 
must not overlook an evident law of universal application, 
that with every privilege which we enjoy there is some 
corresponding obligation. We appreciate the fact in refer- 
ence to the individual that there are certain duties owing 
to self and also duties owing to others, and the same is 
true of our national responsibilities. There are obligations 
which we all must recognize which begin and end with 
maintaining the integrity and the progress of our national 
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life. There are other duties, however, which we’as a 
nation owe to the other nations of the world. And it is 
upon this second type of obligations that I would especially 
dwell to-day. 
In the winter of 1916 it was my privilege to visit 
Houston and to speak to a similar audience in this very 
hall, if I mistake not. Upon that occasion we all had. 
upon our minds and hearts the possibility of America’s 
entrance into the World War. I therefore spoke to you 
on the subject of preparedness, and of the obligation rest- 
ing upon our country to take our part with the Allies 
against the Central Powers of Europe. I feel, therefore, 
that it is peculiarly appropriate for me on this occasion 
to supplement my message to you of 1916 with what seems 
to me to be the logical outcome of our participation in 
the war. The task assumed by us in April of 1917 is not 
yet finished. What we have done will be recorded in 
history as the chapter in our national life of which we 
and our children may be most justly proud. But the great 
objective held before the thought of the world during the 
four years and a half of the war has not yet been attained. 
Universal peace based upon justice and liberty has not yet 
been realized. The sacrifice which the war exacted, the 
suffering, the pain and anguish, were all bravely and per- 
sistently endured because the spirit of man was kept alive 
and constantly quickened by the dream of better times to 
come, of a new world order, free from provincial envy, 
hatred and suspicion, a dream of an era of international 
coéperation and sympathetic understanding, of peace and 
prosperity, the healing of old wounds and the dawn of a 
new day in the history of the world’s progress. This 
dream has not come true. 
I recently met a mother whose son was killed in action 
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in France. His name is on the Roll of Honour in our — 
Nassau Hall at Princeton. The mother said to me that — 
at first she had been reconciled to her son’s death, for it — 
was a sacrifice for the welfare of his country and of the — 
world, but latterly she had begun to think that the sacrifice © 
was in vain. Such judgment, I believe, is premature. It — 


has not yet been determined whether the sacrifice of the 


war was in vain. In my opinion the supreme obligation — 
which rests upon our nation at this time is to do our part 


to prove that such sacrifice has not been in vain. 


We have emerged from the war as the favored nation 


of the earth. Before the war we were a debtor, now we 
are a creditor nation. Two-fifths of the gold supply of 
the world is in our hands. There is owing to us from 


the nations of Europe $10,150,154,196. While England 


and France are heavily indebted to America we must re- 
member also that there is owing to Great Britain from 
other nations of Europe approximately $16,500,000,000; 
this includes $7,315,000,000 of the German reparation 
debt. There is owing to France likewise $18,404,000,000. 
If the smaller nations of Europe could pay France and 
Great Britain, they in turn could pay us. It is this crush- 
ing load of debt which is one of the great factors of dis- 
turbance in Europe to-day. The people of Europe are in 
every nation struggling against terrible odds. With splen- 
did resolution and courage they are attempting to build 
up the waste places of the war, and yet often without 
confidence and hope for the future. I feel that America 
in order to restore this confidence and hope among our 
former allies should cancel at least a part of this debt. 
There are many economic reasons for this. It does not 
seem possible for the nations of Europe in their crippled 
condition to pay this debt within any reasonable time. 


| 
| 
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Even though they were able to pay, can we as a nation 


afford to receive that payment? The payment cannot be 
made in gold and can be made only in the surplus of 
imported goods from Europe over our exports. Such a 
method of payment, carried on for a number of years, 
would destroy our markets abroad; for nations that are 
straining every ounce of energy and resources to pay the 
heavy debt cannot afford to buy from us. And on the 
other hand they at the same time would cripple our in- 
dustries at home because of the deadly competition with 
the cheaper products of Europe. 

I, however, do not wish to place this matter before you 
upon its economic basis, but would appeal to higher con- 
siderations. At least one half of this indebtedness was 
incurred by moneys expended in the year after we had 
decided to enter the war and before we were able to place 
an effective force in the field. In that year our allies 
were holding the line for us against a common foe. The 
money which they borrowed from us was expended in 
clothing, food, ammunition, and all the other material of 
war. They were fighting the battle for us. They have 
already paid the debt covering that period over and over 
again through the blood of their sons. In that period 
the losses of the allies through deaths in battle, or as a 
result of wounds, were as follows: In the year 1917 
Great Britain lost 190,000-men. This included only those 
who were killed in battle or those who died of wounds 
or other causes. In the statistics of the French losses 
the number given includes not only deaths but also those 
taken prisoner or disappeared. Altogether they amount 
to 245,000. 

This is the toll paid by the allies in the year when we 
were in preparation to enter the war. If we exact further 
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payment in money we will be demanding that the allies 
pay the debt they owe us twice over. It may be said by 
some that while this is a generous solution on our part of 
some of the difficulties of Europe, it is not right that the 
nation should forego a contractual debt, that the govern- 
ment is the trustee of the funds of its people and must 
safeguard the financial interests of its citizens. But if the 
people themselves demand it they have the right to sacri- 
fice their own interests in view of a higher end possible 
of realization. 

We must recognize in life two kinds of obligations. 
There is one due to external social pressure upon us; this 
represents the rights of others about us which we must 
acknowledge and respect. There is a second class of 
obligation, however, born of a compulsion from within, 
which expresses itself in the will to serve. It is not a 
duty which others have the right to demand of us, but a 
duty which we are constrained to demand of ourselves, 
as the expression of our true nature. It is a recognition 
not of the rights of others but of their needs, and such an 
obligation self-imposed, may rest upon a nation as well as 
upon an individual, if its spirit can only rise to the level 
of its opportunity. 

We have already manifested this spirit on a small scale 
in our history. The indemnity given to us by China on 
account of the Boxer Rebellion was found to be larger 
than the claims of our American citizens. Consequently 
we returned $13,000,000 to China. China, on her part, 
was so impressed with our generosity that their govern- 
ment regarded this as a sacred fund and set it aside for 
the education of Chinese youth who were to be sent from 


time to time to our schools and universities in the United 
States. 
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A similar action now on our part would not only give 


’ new courage and hope to Europe but would bring to our 


American people again the same elevation of spirit which 
we experienced in the years of 1917 and 1918 during the 
world war. It is a great day in the history of mankind 
when a powerful nation shall rise up and prove to all the 
world that it has a soul. 

If we are wise enough and great enough to do this thing 
we should very carefully safeguard our generosity through. 
the demand that the nations of Europe receiving this 
consideration from our hands should balance their budgets 
so as to wipe out the present annual deficits. They cannot 
do this, however, without a very substantial reduction of 
all their army and navy appropriations. To reduce their 
armaments and war appropriations they must be delivered 
from the bondage of fear, the fear of invasion and the 
scourge of war. This is particularly true in the case of 
France. An assurance of this kind can be gained only by 
means of the combined authority of the great powers of 
the world recognizing the sovereignty of their common 
cause, as in the days of the World War, to the end that 
there may be “Peace on earth and good will towards men.” 

But European nations cannot at present give this as- 
surance of immunity from invasion and war without the 
active help and codperation of the United States in their 
councils. It is very evident that they would welcome our 
presence, whatever conditions we may be pleased to lay 
down. We can give them the help they need by our 
presence and power in their councils and at the same time 
safeguard our constitutional rights and natural traditions 
in any manner we please. What is imperative is that we 
in the United States should no longer keep ourselves in 
short-sighted, self-centered, complacent isolation. Europe 
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needs us, and we recognize that need, and yet we withhold 
our help. | 

Moreover, such a policy would react most favorably 
throughout the foreign population of our country. We 
think ourselves isolated from Europe, but we are bound 
by many invisible ties to all the countries abroad. It is 
estimated by Sir George Paish that there is annually sent 
to Europe by residents and citizens of the United States 
one hundred and fifty millions of dollars. Supposing that 
there is an allotment of this sum of one hundred dollars — 
to each family. That would mean that one million five 
hundred thousand European families are united in terms 
of kinship and affection with as many families in the 
United States. One of the most serious problems of the 
present and the near future in America is to create and 
hold a spirit of loyalty among our foreign born popula- 
tion. A policy of international codperation on the part of 
our government would tend to create through the con- 
sequent feeling of appreciation this much desired spirit of 
devotion to their adopted country. 

The greatest need of Europe in this present critical 
time is the stabilizing influence of a disinterested power 
such as that of the United States. The power which we 
possess is clearly manifested by the success of the Wash- 
ington Conference on Disarmament. The beginnings of 
great things were accomplished there, but unfortunately, 
that conference had no continuing existence. The con- 
ference at Genoa failed because the United States was not 
present at the council table. The Council at Lausanne 
will fail for the same reasons. The meetings of the 
League of Nations have been relatively impotent because 
the United States has not been a party to them. 

I do not know whether to regard it a tragedy or a 
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comedy that we should in the present world situation be 
represented at the various conferences abroad by one 
whose function is that of spectator. We are the only 


nation of the world that can act at present with striking 


power, and yet we are satisfied to look on with folded 
arms while others, almost submerged, are struggling in the 


_- deep waters and fighting for their lives. 


We have given our money generously for the work of 
relief, ministering to the needs of the starving millions of 
Europe. In the time of the great crisis we gave freely 
the lives of our young men, and yet with the real victory 
of the world still incomplete, we withdraw our active sym- 
pathy and moral support, just at that critical period when 
we alone of all the nations of the earth might bring to the 
darkness and despair of Europe a new light and a 
new hope. 

At this moment the commercial interests of our 
country are organizing a central clearing house in Europe 
in order that there may be international codperation in 
trade. Can we not as a nation, see as far and as clear as 
these men of affairs who recognize the inevitable necessity 
of world coéperation if there is to be world trade, and on 
our part realize a like truth that in the political field there 
must be world codperation if there is to be world peace? 

There are many in our country who rejoice in America’s 
isolation and count it a happy fortune that we are so far 
removed from the confusion and turmoil of European 
troubles. But the world is one world and whatever dis- 
aster may come to a part of it vitally affects the whole. 
It is well for those who are selfishly satisfied with 
America’s removal from European affairs to remember 
the words of the Right Honorable Reginald McKenna, a 
recent guest of the Bankers’ Association meeting in New 
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York, and Chairman of the London Joint City and Mid- t 
land Bank, Ltd., and Ex-Chancellor of the British — 
Exchequer,—“‘If the broken countries of Europe are not 
restored, even ee states solvent will slip one by one into ; 
the general ruin.’ . | 

There are many with timid spirits and yet vivid imagina- — 
tion who see before them all sorts of dire possibilities of — 
disaster to our country if we unite with the nations of | 
Europe in a concerted effort to stabilize financial and — 
economic conditions, to reduce armaments, and to relieve 
the world from the constant menace of war. 

Why should we not as a nation, in the midst of our 
prosperity and power, be willing to take some chances, to _ 
undergo some sacrifice, to realize the end for which we 
were consciously fighting in 1917 and 1918, “‘a war to end 
war.” We may delay, and delay, and delay, safeguarding 
ourselves and our treasures, until it is too late to avert such 
a war and too late to guard ourselves from participation in 
it, or from the disastrous effects upon us and upon the 
generations yet to come, of another world war. Is there 
no spirit moving over the face of our nation to-day save 
that which imparts to men an ambition to increase still fur- 
ther our great wealth, and to spend our lives in the fever- 
ish pursuit of material prosperity? Are we to be content 
merely with our dollar as the standard of the world’s ex- 
change, our gold reserve, with our trade balances and our 
rapidly accumulating incomes? Have we no ambition to 
raise before a world a standard of moral and spiritual 
values? Are we content only to see and to pursue the 
things that can be measured, weighed and counted, and 
finally discover that we are “prisoners within our own 
treasure house?” Shall we forget that which in the early 
days made our country great and strong,—the thrift, the 
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self-denial and the sacrifice of our fathers, iv order that 
there might be growth of soul as well as wealth of pos- 
sessions. Their spirit is still within us. Though it slum- 
bers now, it is not dead. 
_ Public opinion was slow in recognizing our international 
obligation in the early years of the World War, and 
slower still to speak, but at the beginning of 1917 the 
voice of the people was raised with no uncertain sound, 
calling its young men to the great adventure of service 
and sacrifice. And so I have faith that again before it is 
too late, America will recognize the way of duty, and 
follow it in the traditional spirit of fortitude and integrity 
of purpose which is our birthright and immemorial pos- 
session. So may we guard our holy heritage. 
JoHN GRIER HIBBEN. 


II 
MORALITY AND EVERDAY LIFE* 


HAT has morality to do with our ordinary 

workaday life? This question has been asked at 
frequent stages in the history of the race and answered in 
ways which have not materially differed. Some sadly con- 
fess that.it has very little to do with daily life; that the 
good die young, that the survivors are bent upon realizing 
their selfish ends and none too scrupulous in the use of 
means for achieving them. For others morality is a 
beautiful illusion in which one can bathe one’s soul at odd 
intervals and attain aesthetic enjoyment, an ideal to be 
contemplated, particularly on Sundays when the business 
of life is halted and the shops are closed, and by persons, 
not full-grown, like women, children, preachers, college 
professors, and other spectators and non-combatants who 
are in the world but really not of it. The business of 
civilization cannot be carried on according to the rules of 
morality: the moral law is impracticable; men with red 
blood in their veins cannot be bothered by mottoes in 
children’s copy-books. 

Still others, unwilling to regard morality as a mere 
harmless diversion, openly and boldly declare that morality 
is a positive hindrance to real living, an unnatural limita- 
tion, and conscience a pathological state which must 
eventually end in deterioration and death. This is a teach- 
ing which has been publicly preached by theorists who 


* Address delivered by Frank Thilly, Professor of Philosophy in Cornell 
University, at the seventh commencement convocation of the Rice Institute, 
held Monday morning, June 12, 1922, at 9 o’clock. 
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never dreamed of practising it, and privately practised 
by men of affairs who never gave the subject of ethics a 


serious thought. In its crassest form it recommends the 


trampling underfoot of all those moral restrictions which 
go against nature and the satisfaction of the natural im- 
pulses; for nature, it is said, is wiser than man-made rules, 


- and instinct a safer guide than conscience. Plato puts such 


a doctrine into the mouths of some of the young icono- 
clasts of his day: ‘‘Nature herself intimates,” so Callicles 
declaims in the Gorgias, ‘that it is just for the better to 
have more than the worse, the more powerful than the 
weaker; and in many ways she shows among men as well 
as among animals and indeed among whole cities and 
races, that justice consists in the superior ruling over and 
having more than the inferior.” And in our own age a 
similar view of life has been made popular by Nietzsche 
who repudiates the traditional altruistic morality because 
it negates healthy egoism, the fundamental principle of 
existence, the desire for power, and hinders the production 
of strong men or a higher species of over-men. This 
Jewish-Christian pity morality, he holds, is the morality 
of slaves and weaklings, it is the cry of the failures and 
the played-out, the programme of the defeated, the 
rabble’s plea for life; whereas the aristocratic ideal is to 
preserve and develop great individuals, personalities of a 
higher order who have duties only to their equals, not to 
their inferiors. 

Stated in these bald forms, moral radicalism is not likely 
to gain a large following among the well-balanced portion 
of mankind, as a consciously accepted theory of life. But 
the thought behind it not infrequently possesses the so- 
called practical man of affairs and is tacitly acted upon in 
rnoments of stress and strain by persons who are eager to 
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-believe with Walpole that no country was ever saved by 
its good men. The moral rules appear to them woefully 
out of date, as hindering the realization of what is really 
worth while; they stand in the way of what we want, at 
least in the way of what “men who do things” want,— 
and when they do, they may be quietly set aside. This is 
the principle followed by those who obey a somewhat 
popular maxim that whatever one wants, one must simply 
go after and get. My purpose is to sell goods, to earn 
dividends for stockholders, to continue myself or my party 
in power, to win my client’s case at court, or to increase 
the circulation of my paper: whatever means will achieve 
this goal are legitimate and to be employed, all squeamish- 
ness and academic moonshine to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

It does not require much wisdom to see the shallowness 
of such anarchistic theories and attitudes as have been 
described. If morality has nothing to do with our every- 
day life, if it is even a hindrance, we ought to accept the 
fact frankly and play the game accordingly. If morality 
is a prejudice, an illusion, or a harmful tradition, let us 
get rid of it; let us all free ourselves from the dead 
weight of an ancient superstition; let us follow the over- 
men of finance, business, politics, and crime; let us play 
fast and loose with the rules; and let us teach our children 
to pay no attention to them except it be to break them. 
Let us eliminate all those elements in our system of 
education which encourage conscientiousness, considerate- 
ness, unselfishness, and fair dealing, and which are said to 
cripple the individual in his pursuit of success; let us return 
to the bellum omnium contra omnes and the blond beast. 

Of course, all this is nonsense. Indeed, immorality is 
nonsense and morality commonsense. The fact is, life 
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as we demand it is impossible without it. The advocacy 
of the strong arm morality and the justification of its 
practice show the necessity of subjecting our ethical ideas 
to the test of reason and making clear the meaning of the 
moral world. It is when the old order changeth and the 
customary rules are broken and cast aside as outworn that 
the study of ethics becomes an urgent social necessity. It 
became such a necessity in the age of Socrates and it is 
such a necessity to-day. And here the nihilistic thinkers 
are doing us a distinct service in formulating into theory 
the ideas and practices of the men whose sole and com- 
manding purpose is, after all, getting on in the world. It 
is well that we should know the driving principle of these 
men, the manner of life demanded by it, and what would 
be the consequences for society. Publicity is just as help- 
ful in morals as it is in business and politics. 

To ask what morality has to do with everyday life is 
to ask what justice and fair play, honesty and honour, 
chivalry and mercy have to do with it. We understand 
very well what they have to do with it when we see these 
things outraged as they were outraged in the war. If it 
is wrong for a people to violate the fundamental principles 
of right in the terrible business of war, when its very 
existence is at stake, why should it be right to flout them 
in the days of peace, simply to increase one’s bank-account? 
The kind of life that real human beings desire to live, and 
believe, deep down in their hearts, to be worth living, is 
impossible without the ethical element. To live means 
more than satisfying our physical needs, and it means 
more than acquiring the means for satisfying these needs. 
We desire the life of men among men, to acquit our- 
selves as men. And this we cannot do without subject- 
ing ourselves to the moral law which the wisdom and 
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experience of countless generations of men have found 4} 
worth while. ee 

Morality is a hindrance to the realization of wants, 4 
that is true; it prevents us from satisfying every chance — 
impulse that may happen to spring up in us; it prevents 
us from asserting ourselves at the expense of others; it is 
a hindrance to our riding rough-shod over our fellows. 
That is one of its purposes; in that sense every rule is a 
limitation and in so far a hindrance. No group can hold 
together unless its members practise self-restraint. There 
is honour even among thieves. No good is achieved with- 
out sacrifice. Whoever desires life in the true sense of the 
term must accept the sacrifice and will accept the sacrifice 
as the realization of his better self. He that loseth his 
life will find it. In this sense the moral law is not a fetter, 
but a means of setting us free. 

What confuses and discourages many a young man 
entering the world to-day is the presence in society of 
successful men whose professional and business practices 
fall short of the ordinary ethical standards which the 
family, the school, and the church have sought to incul- 
cate,—with every outward mark of faith in their truth and 
practicability. And then he hears the praises sung of 
persons who appear to regard morality as an elastic con- 
trivance which it is permissible to stretch to realize — 
particular selfish ends; and he comes to the conclusion that 
success can be had only at the expense of the virtues which 
had been so earnestly impressed upon him in the surround- 
ings of his childhood: now he sees that they are a beautiful 
dream for the age of innocence, not realities intended for 
the hard workaday life! Further reflection may remind 
him, however, that there are different conceptions of suc- 
cess and that the success of the trickster is not a proof of 
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the futility of virtue. It remains true that honesty, truth- 
fulness, justice, and good will are the essential condi- 
tions of a sound life and a sound social order, and that 


the wages of sin is death. Let the young man decide at 


the outset how he is going to play the game; whether he 
is going to play fair as a man among men; whether he 
going to be true and loyal to the group or whether he is 
going to play false. He can live the life of treachery and 


_ deceit, and he may live it for a long time, longer in an 


honest community than in a dishonest one. Judas could 
have continued his wretched existence for many years after 
his act of betrayal; he might have invested his thirty pieces 


_of silver with advantage to himself and perhaps have be- 


come a leading citizen. The question a man has to answer 
early in his career is what manner of man he wishes to 
be. Is he willing to be a traitor in the ranks or even at 
the head; is he willing to cheat and deceive when it helps 
him to make money or gain power, appealing all the while 
to the honour, fairness, trustfulness, and generosity of his 


_ comrades,—for he can win in no other way—to enable 


him to work his miserable scheme of life? Let the young 
man decide what type of success he would achieve if he 
could: the success of the men who go down with the ship 
or the success of the men who return with the women and 
children in the boats. 

I have attempted to elucidate the obvious in showing 
that the kind of life a civilized human being wants is 
rooted in morality. It is true that such a life calls for 
sacrifice. All conduct that looks to the perfection of 
personality, whether in one’s self or in others, implies’ 
sacrifice of some sort and in some sense. Fundamentally, 
however, in its spirit, self-denial means nothing but the 
highest realization of one’s self, of one’s truer, better self, 
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in so far, that is, as it means devotion to a good cause. | 
The money-grubber who slaves to be a millionaire, the | 
parent who denies himself for his family, the reformer 4 
who fights for his ideas, the politician who intrigues to — 
keep his power, all of them make sacrifices, all of them — 
give up some parts of themselves. The question is, what 
is it they are sacrificing and what are they sacrificing for? 
The spirit that quickens the ethical being is the desire to 
realize the good in him, the best in him, his better self, 
the spirit of service, the will to realize a higher, finer type 
of humanity, in himself and in others. Such an attitude is 
neither impossible nor unknown. Leaders have never been 
wanting, from the days of the Hebrew prophets down to 
our own time, who have been moved by this spirit them- 
selves and have striven to kindle it in the hearts of others. 
And the hunger and thirst after righteousness has worked 
wonders and will continue to work wonders: it has made 
a Socrates out of the savage; it has made modern society 
out of the primitive hordes, and it will go on creating a 
better society for better men. 

It is this spirit of noble discontent with what is and the 
yearning for something that ought to be that has been at 
work in our own country and is still alive in it to-day; and 
it will not disappear from the hearts of mankind. Practi- 
cal men sometimes sneer at it; like Josiah Bounderby in 
Dickens’ Hard Times they see turtle soup, venison, and 
gold spoon in all this; they speak of its vagueness, its in- 
tangibleness, its impracticability; but before they know it, 
it gets itself embodied in practical social forms which the 
succeeding generation glorifies as blessings of civilization. 
‘Man does not live by bread alone,” said R. L. Stevenson, 
“he lives by catchwords.” How vague, abstract, and un- 
meaning the phrases of the eighteenth century sounded to 
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_those who were satisfied with themselves and their age: 
‘liberty, equality, fraternity, the rights of man, freedom of 
contract, equal rights, pursuit of happiness: what Utopian 
dreams and idle philosophical speculations! They are 
_ abstract and vague but not unmeaning. Our own American 
constitution is one of the outcomes of this vague dreaming, 
“a document based upon ethical ideals of a very general 
character, the practical influence of which has been tremen- 
dous. Some of our prosperous citizens, who are now 
viewing with alarm or contempt the advocacy of ‘“‘abstract”’ 
_ proposals for the betterment of mankind, ought to re- 
member that they themselves are the greatest beneficiaries 
of just such “abstract” proposals put forth on behalf of 
their less fortunate forefathers, by ‘‘dreamers” who be- 
lieved that moral ideas were practicable. Ethical principles 
and ideals are always more or less empty formulas that 
_ gather meaning with the increasing experience of a people. 
Nothing can be more vague and general than the plea for 
social justice which has been heard in many lands for many 
years: we do not know in detail what social justice is, but 
we want it and wanting it we shall find out what it is, 
provided always we have the intelligence and good will to 
seek it. What counts for most in ethical progress is the 
conscientious will to do the right, for the truly good will 
not rest content to blunder on in ignorance to realize the 
good, and it will make no compacts with the Prince of 
Darkness to achieve its ends! 

There is much to lose heart over in our present day 
American life; much worshipping of false ideals, much dis- 
tortion of the moral perspective, much false valuation of 
things. There has always been much of this: the stale, 
flat, and unprofitable side of man is hard to bear and hard 
to overcome. But all the egoism and materialism and 
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commercialism of the age and of all the ages have not — 
been able to silence the voice of conscience: a strong, — 
healthy, militant idealism has ever been at work, and the 4 
quickening and diffusion of this spirit is a hopeful sign. 4 
The numerous scandalous performances in political and — 
industrial life which were laid bare a number of years ago j 
cannot be cited against this optimistic hope. For “these — 
exposures are not so much indications of America sick,” 
as a writer justly says, “as of America getting well. The © 
corruption we hear so much about is not new. The new — 
thing is the desire to uproot and destroy it.” * 

There is scarcely a field of human endeavor which this 
ethical spirit is not seeking to transform: everywhere the | 
demand is heard that the good give way to the better. It 
is well to remember, however, that this spirit is not a dis- 
embodied impersonal entity, a Zeitgeist mysteriously re- 
casting our institutions for us; it is the living, thinking, 
fighting men and women of our time who are doing the 
work. Whether they will succeed or not, whether what 
they achieve will endure, will depend upon the support that 
is given them by the rest of us, and particularly upon the 
attitude of the younger generation. We are too apt to 
forget that the blessings of civilization are not bestowed 
upon mankind from without—Prometheus had to steal the 
fire of the gods from Heaven—they have been wrested 
from an unwilling nature, material and human, and have 
been paid for in blood and tears. And they cannot be 
preserved without human effort: “Nur der verdient die 
Freiheit und das Leben, der taglish sie erobern muss.” 
What we have inherited from our fathers, Goethe also 
warns us, we must achieve in order to possess. 

Before an audience like the present, the question is not 
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out of place: what can and should university men and 
_ women contribute to the solution of the problems which 


pr 


confront our people to-day? The aim of a university is 
to fit men for their place in the world, to prepare them 
for their callings and to help them to understand, enjoy, 
and act upon the physical and social environment into 
_ which they are born, that is, to civilize them. The purpose 
is not merely to equip a man for getting on in life, but to 
humanize him, to enable him to get his bearing in civiliza- 
tion, and to help him form the right conception of life and 
the right attitude toward life, to develop in him an under- 
standing and appreciation of the highest moral, zsthetic, 
political, social, and religious values of the race. To be 
civilized means to be educated, means to see things in their 
right relations, means to sacrifice particular interests to 
universal interests, the little things for the big things, 
means to be an ethical personality. Above everything else, 
an educated man must have character, that is, a completely 
fashioned will: he must give his life a purpose, organize 
his desires, have an ideal. He must be a man upon whom 
one can count, who has principles and shapes his conduct 
according to them. He must know what he wants. But 
that is not all that is to be said: the self-seeking politician, 
the unscrupulous machine boss, knows what he wants, or- 
ganizes his impulses, gives his life a purpose, and is a 
consistent character in his way. Indeed it is this aspect of 
the self-sceker, this wonderful self-control, this cool and 
determined subordination of everything to his one dominat- 
ing purpose: power for himself or whatever else it may 
be, that brings him success where the vaccillating reformer 
in whom the struggle between selfish and social motives 
has not yet come to an end, so often fails. A thoroughly 
educated personality is an ethical personality, one that can 
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find no satisfaction in a narrow, selfish life—in realizing a 


particular personal goal whether this be material comfort — 
or the salvation of his own soul: he seeks his satisfaction 


in a larger human life; what he conceives as the true good 
he desires also for others. 

Now that is the type of being which all the consciously 
civilizing agencies of society should have in mind: their 
function is to give to society the most efficient servants 
needed for its preservation and perfection. Such institu- 
tions are not established either by the state or by private 
benefactors in order to make selfish individuals more skil- 
ful in their selfishness and to equip them with the most de- 
veloped instruments for preying upon their less fortunate 
fellows. We are not interested in turning loose upon the 
community a band of unscrupulous labor-leaders or busi- 
ness men, crooked politicians, thimble-rigging lawyers, 
money-making physicians, and characterless journalists. A 
school that has trained its members merely for getting on 
in life has missed its purpose. It ought to be clear that a 
professional education that leaves the individual ignorant 
of his responsibility to society is a woeful failure. A pro- 
fessional man cannot be a self-seeker: he violates the spirit 
of his profession when he is. Indeed he cannot be truly 
efficient even in his calling unless his work is disinterested. 
The teacher, the preacher, the physician, the lawyer, the 
journalist, the politician, the engineer, have to forget 
themselves and their private ends in serving their clients if 
they would be true to the professional ideal; not their own 
good is the end, but the good of those whom they have 
bound themselves to serve; or better still, their own true 
good is bound up with and realized in the good of others: 
the dominant purpose of their lives is to spend it in the 
service of others. The fee is a minor incident in the rela- 
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_ tion: the main thing is the work. It was an ancient Greek 


physician who said that only a man who loved mankind 


‘could love his profession in the true sense. Something 


of this spirit finds expression in the vow of Hippocrates, 


a noble pledge from which every profession can catch the 
meaning of professional honour. 

It is the unselfish element, this disinterested interest that 
makes the practice of a profession honourable and sets it 
off from pursuits in which personal gain is the predominant 
motive. Wherever individuals violate the professional 
spirit and pervert it to mercenary ends of whatever kind, 
the profession falls into disrepute among the people: a 
profession that becomes a trade is not held in high esteem. 
Such a judgment seems harsh and unfair to business, indi- 
cating as it does a conception of business activity as of 
something of a lower order. The ancient Greeks had a 
contempt for trade and everything connected with it, and 
in Plato’s Republic artisans and tradesmen form the lowest 
class, the function of which is the satisfaction of animal 
wants, and the characteristic quality of which is said to be 
cupidity. This view is unfair to business except where 
business sets up as the sole and highest good the mere 
making of money, which it is by no means bound to do. 
The worth of the activities upon which antiquity frowned 
as beneath the dignity of a gentleman depends upon their 
usefulness to society, upon the part they play in the satis- 
faction, not of any need you please, but of legitimate 
human needs, of needs which have justifiable place in 
human existence. Business, too, can be carried on in the 
true ethical spirit, with the consciousness on the part of 
those engaged in it that their work contributes to the 
welfare of mankind. The fact is, a business man is not 
merely a business man but a human being, a member of 
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society, who cannot keep his business methods and _ his 
morals in watertight compartments. 

The university man can and ought to be of service to 
his people and civilization in helping to raise the moral 
tone of professional and industrial life and to create a 
healthy public opinion. In a democracy like ours the need 
of trained and disinterested leaders is particularly urgent; 
and it is becoming more urgent with the increase of gov- 
ernmental activities, municipal, state, and national, and 
with the prospect of added burdens of citizenship in the 
way of the initiative, referendum, recall, or whatever 
sound and unsound methods may be chosen to realize our 
political ideals. But it is not only in the development of 
higher standards of morality that the intelligent man can 
be active: he can and ought to aid in the practical solution 
of the educational, economic, philanthropic, political, 
artistic, and religious problems which are confronting us 
to-day. One would naturally expect men of college train- 
ing to take an active interest in the education of our 
people. What is needed is an interest that does not confine 
itself to joining a comfortable club and the glorification of 
the athletic achievements of one’s Alma Mater, but is 
broad and intelligent enough to include the important func- 
tions of education in general. It is of course impossible 
for any individual to contribute directly to the improve- 
ment of all the phases of our social life; his vocation will 
always have to form the centre from which to work for 
the general welfare: charity is not the only virtue which 
begins at home. He will have plenty of opportunity, if he 
has the good will, to render aid beyond the practice of his 
profession or the management of his business by virtue of 
his professional or business knowledge. There is one 
thing, however, which neither the business man nor the 
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_ professional man can shirk, and that is his duty as a 
citizen. We all know this, but we show no greater zeal 
in acting upon the knowledge than members of the com- 
munity who have not enjoyed our privileges. What we 
need is not only an intelligent and honest body of citizens, 
but an honest and intelligent body of citizens with a civic 
“consciousness strong enough to impel them to make a few 
sacrifices for the public good. The nation, the state, and 
the city have a right to expect that the more favored mem- 
bers of society will help to enlarge this group not only by 
joining it themselves, but by educating others to useful 
citizenship. James Bryce mentions among the hindrances 
to good citizenship indolence, personal self-interest, and 
partisanship. It ought to be possible for the educated 
members of our society to purge themselves of these vices 
and to give an example to the rest of the community of 
energetic, unselfish, intelligent, and broadminded devotion 
to the common good. Another hindrance to good citizen- 
ship is moral cowardice, which is often bound up with 
selfishness. It takes courage to fight any moral battle and 
to serve a cause; courage to face abuse and ridicule and 
misunderstanding; courage to be whipped and to go on 
with the fight; courage, in other words, to make sacrifices. 
The man who is looking for a soft berth and a large fee 
will not make them. What we need is idealists who are 
brave enough to put their faith into practice, who will 
strive to weave their ethical ideas into human institutions, 
who will pour their morality into everyday life. Such men 
we have always had, and such men we must have to-day. 
Is it too much to expect that the universities of America 
will furnish a fair share of them? 
FRANK THILLY. 
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“Know ye not that they which run in a race run all, but one recetveth the 
prize? So run that ye may obtain.”—1 CORINTHIANS Ix, 24. 


HE race of which this text speaks is life, and the 


prize to which it refers is what we call character— — 


good character—good for something. We are not born 
with character, any more than we are born with honesty. 
Character starts as a tendency—like honour it is not spon- 
taneous merit, comes not as a special grant of God to the 
few favored, but it is yours and mine, as the prize in an 
obstacle race, if we run well. The hurdles and hills are 
only meant to try our mettle. Determination, courage, 
ambition, and faith in God are the unseen spurs which 
drive us on to victory. We get no help from the cheers 
of the crowd unless we have done our best. Opportunity, 
which is that silent God-sent companion accompanying us 
in every effort at attainment, says none need despair—this 
is no time for discouragement or pessimism: ‘“‘though deep 
in mire, wring not your hands and weep, I lend my arm to 
all who say I can. No shame-faced outcast ere sank so 
low but who might rise and be again a man.” This race 
is a marathon, not of miles, but of years—it is not the 
distance covered, but the goal we seek that is important. 
Everybody must run in this race; being born is to be 
entered. Two things above all else are important, the 
start we get, our preparation and equipment, and the goal 


* Baccalaureate sermon of the seventh annual commencement of the Rice 
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_ we seek. Your education is the chief part of your equip- 
3 ment, but the goal you seek will determine the happiness 
you get out of life, and the worth-whileness of your having 
_ lived here. 
You graduates have arrived at commencement time. 
_ May I extend you most hearty congratulations. I like to 
call this commencement rather than graduation, for in our 
peculiar and distinctive American way, we have allowed 
the word graduation to convey the impression of a “‘finish,” 
whereas in reality we have assuredly not finished, but have 
just begun the race of life, and it is on your commence- 
ment that I congratulate you. 

There is a certain limited, or if you prefer, extended, 
knowledge you have acquired in your school and university 
days, and even though you continue in post-graduate work, 
it will be a storing up of information about life and its 
varied expression. What is your education, this knowl- 
edge, worth? I do not like the inscription over a column 
in the Congressional Library, even though it was said by a 
sage, “knowledge is power,” it deceives the intellectual 
bent; I believe it is misleading. Knowledge is not power, 
knowledge is powerless unapplied. A man overboard 
might be an expert in the art of swimming, but knowing 
how to swim will never save him—it is the applied knowl- 
edge. All we know about life is worthless, until we further 
learn to apply it profitably. All we know about religion 
will never save us. It is how we use what we know. It 
is possible for a person to be so excessively scientific that 
he ceases to be practical. A man hasn’t as much religion 
as he hears—he hasn’t as much as he believes—he has no 
more religion than he actually uses, and so it is with your 
education, your equipment. Education is a living thing, 
and living things must grow. Though you have graduated, 
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you have not attained. Don’t mistake the road post for” 
the goal post. Knowledge is useless unless it leads to and t 
out from the Source of all knowledge—it is useless and 
will fail in its mission. This is the necessity for emphasiz-— 
ing religious education. Unless first we learn to add God 
to our life, we never rightly learn to add two plus two. — 
Until our education is directed towards a useful, practical 
purpose, it has only a drugging effect. Education is stagna- 
tion without ideal. Where we are going is more important — 
than all we know, and who we are, or what we have. It | 
is to this ideal, among others, which the world sets up as 
alluring inducements, I wish to point. It has to do with 
the choice of an ideal. 

I suppose that a majority of this graduating body has © 
already definitely decided on what work they are to under- 
take. I use this word work deliberately, and for two — 
reasons. First, there is an amusing and foolish idea in 
this world that the man who works only with his brain 
power, particularly one of the professional class, is not a | 
working man at all. A form of this foolish idea was ex- 
pressed recently in this city by a special lecturer, who said 
in the course of a public university extension lecture that 
‘anybody who could choose between being a laboring man 
and a bishop would choose to be a bishop.’”’ That sounds 
all right, but even that is not true, for I know a good 
many bishops who would not choose the office. But the 
lecturer went on to give as a reason for his statement that 
‘‘a bishop had to make no effort mentally or physically.” 
Now that reason is not true. If it were true of a bishop, 
it would be equally true of the editor, the lawyer, and the 
teacher, and on behalf of this class of men and women I 
resent any such absurd accusation. ‘Then in the second 
place, I speak of work, because it is the Gospel of salva- 
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tion for here and hereafter. “Not everyone that saith 
Lord, Lord, shall enter into the Kingdom of Heaven, but 


he that doeth the will of my Father which is in Heaven.” 
“If any man will do my will he shall know.” If you have 
made up your mind not to work, your time and money and 
energy expended in these years of preparation have been 


~ a sinful waste. So I say, you have doubtless decided on a 


definite kind of work. 

It is just here that the world seeks to offer you one of 
its ideals. It says measure your worth by your money- 
making ability. Don’t you be fooled. The ideal I hold 
up to you cannot possibly be measured in dollars and cents. 
It is not money. Money is not the most important thing 
in the world. We are wont to declare money is power, 
money is almighty, money can do anything, it is the thing 
of life. That is a lie: nail it early. What good is my 
education if I cannot make money? It is true that money 
can make the desert blossom as a rose. By its purchasing 
power of medical skill it can defy death. With it great 
buildings go up, schools, hospitals, churches, libraries, 
philanthropic institutions; but money has its limitations— 
of itself it is useless, as powerless as knowledge. We say 
of the pauper the same as we do of the millionaire, when 
he dies, how much did he leave? He left all he had. 
Money is powerless apart from personality. ‘There are 
some things money cannot do. 

But we all want it, we need it, it is a human necessity. 
Of course it is. I am no fanatic counseling intelligent 
people to try to live without it. But it is generally true 
that the first consideration of a child’s future registers it- 
self in the anxiety as to how a child may make money. 
Our children are taught faithfully at the mother’s knee (I 
don’t know why we say mother’s knee, instead of father’s, 
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but we do) to say “Our Father,” but long before time for — 
this child to enter the business world it has learned to sub- © 
stitute as of more importance, “give me this day my daily _ 
bread.” Our children are measured by their money-making | 
power. Now this is why I refer to it: anything which 
occupies such an important place in life, but which cannot 
pass the dead line, should certainly be relegated to its 
proper place in a plan of life. Not what we make in life, 
but what we make of life. Capital without character is 
‘nothing. Education is important, money is important, 
pleasure and recreation are too—we ought to have these, 
but unless we can convert them into, or control them by 
character, they are of themselves deadly possessions. 

Then again the world says ‘“‘Here is something that will 
interest you’’—it is the cheers of the crowd—fame, popu- 
larity, notoriety—what the world calls success. The world 
says, “This is the ideal of life.’ That is not true, and 
let’s not be easy in our denial. The only real success 
comes through sacrifice. It is giving, not getting. Hold 
to this, because you cannot depend upon the world’s 
opinion. The world, even-in its heartlessness, pitied the 
speaker of this text, as he lay in an underground dungeon 
in the city of Rome. The world pointed to him in his 
chains, and called him a failure. The world scoffed at a 
man, then rejoiced at his confinement on the Isle of Pat- 
mos—a failure. People mourned and bowed their heads 
as they looked one day at a man upon a cross—“‘He saved 
others, Himself He cannot save’’—even His disciples went 
back to their fishing—His life was a failure. But the 
world doesn’t know. You cannot count on the cheers of 
the crowd. Paul’s failure gave the world the opportunity 
of Christianity. John’s failure has given us not alone the 
most remarkable book of the whole Bible, but a very gem 
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in all literature. The failure of Jesus Christ gave a scoff- 


ing, unbelieving world its only hope and assurance that 


_ death is but a stage in life, an expansion, an extension of 


life. What the crowd says you cannot depend on. In our 


race of life what are we doing to make the world a better, 
fairer place for people to live in—that is the measure. 


-- Fame, of itself, is a subtle temptation—there is no sin in 


the temptation, but temptation is always the danger line. 
God help us to avoid any such ideal as being at all worth 
while. It has been well said that “if a man is truly great, 
no matter what he does or who he is, or where he lives, 
the world will insist on building a pathway to his door and 
do him homage.” 

To say that character is the ideal of life, the one to 
seek, to choose, is but saying in less familiar words what 
Jesus Christ gave as the basis and the rule and the end of 
all right-living, namely, ‘Seek ye first the Kingdom of God 
and His righteousness, and all these things shall be added 
unto you.” Character, good character, good for some- 
thing, is the only thing under Heaven we may have and 
keep. It is the only worth while ideal. Like love, it is a 
living thing, that even death cannot destroy. ‘There is 
stamped over the door of a German university this signi- 
ficant verse: ‘‘When wealth is lost, nothing is lost. When 
health is lost, something is lost. When character is lost, 
all is lost.”” I would describe character in these words: 
Character is to be clean, to be square; to have ambition 
to live and help live, with faith in God, all applied in the 
service of our fellow men. Strive for it, stand for it, fight 
for it, die for it if you have to. Take care of what you 
are, and what you do will care for itself—watch your 
motives. There is no right character possible without God 
as the foundation stone—Jesus Christ and His life as the 
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living expression of it. Religion, I believe, is a necessary 
element in attainment. Don’t despair for fear I am setting © 
up too pious an ideal—there is nothing pious about re- | 
ligion, though some people interpret it so. Religion is not 


sanctification. What this world needs more than sanctity _ 


is sanity in religion—an even balance in religion—an ap- 
preciation of God, our Heavenly Father, that will make 
us love Him, with all our heart—that covers the service 


we render; with all our soul—that means the worship we 


owe and do; with all our mind—that means the study we 
do, and the knowledge we acquire; with all our strength— 
that means the proper care of the body He gives us. No 
man can be self-made who has God for his Father. Great 
people in this world are those who, like St. Paul, are ready 
to acknowledge that “by the grace of God I am what 
I am.” 

Learn then to value life properly—it is a great thing. 
You have had an excellent preparation. Value it—add to 
it—use it. May God help you so to apply what you 
know that you come to attain His prize in life—the Christ- 
ian character—that element in constructive citizenship 
which builds us up loyal to God and country, happy, pros- 
perous, lovable, serviceable members of the human family. 
So run you that ye may obtain. 


If you can’t be a pine on the top of the hill, 
Be a scrub in the valley—but be 

The best little scrub by the side of the rill; 
Be a bush if you can’t be a tree. 


If you can’t be a bush be a bit of the grass, ’ 
And some highway happier make; 

If you can’t be a muskie, then just be a bass— 
But the liveliest bass in the lake! 
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We can’t all be captains, we’ve got to be crew, 
There’s something for all of us here. 

There’s big work to do and there’s lesser to do, 
And the task we must do is the near. 


If you can’t be a highway then just be a trail, 
If you can’t be the sun, be a star; 
It isn’t by size that you win or you fail— 
Be the best of whatever you are! 
—Douglas Malloch. 


CLINTON S. QUIN. 
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